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AN ANALYSIS OF “TO BE” AND “TO BE TRUE” 


A Linguist’s Approach to the Problem 
By HOLGER STEEN SORENSEN 


HAT I want to show in this article is this: 


1. “To be” and “ to be true ” are relation signs, i.e., 
whenever we say that something A is or is true, we say that a 
relation R holds between A and something else B, R being the 
relation that is expressed by “ is ” or “ is true ”’. 


2. The relations that are expressed by “ to be” and “ to be 
true’ are the fundamental relations between (linguistic) signs 
and what signs are signs for. (The sign “ Churchill ” is a sign 
for (the person) Churchill.) 

3. The relations expressed by “to be” and “ to be true ” 
are one and the same edadbes “to be” and “ to be true ”’ are, 
in effect, one and the same sign. 


§1. “ To be” has more meanings than one. It has, apart 
from its meanings as a purely auxiliary verb, three. They will 
appeat from the following sentences: 


(1) Bevan is a British politician. 

(2) Bevan is the British politician who is spokesman of the 
Labour Party in foreign affairs. 

(3) Bevan is. 


The meaning that appears from (1) is the class-membership 
meaning of “ to be ”’. 
é The meaning that appears from (2) is the identity-meaning 
of “ to be”. 
: The meaning that appears from (3) is the existential meaning 
of “ to be ”. 
In this article I am only concerned with the existential 
meaning of “to be”, ie., I am concerned with “to be” as a 
synonym of “ to exist ”’. 


§2. I take as my starting-point—as my basis of discussion— 
a contradiction inherent in our use of “ exist ’’, a contradiction 
which my analysis removes. I shall state that contradiction in 
§3. In reading that paragraph the reader may think that the 
point at issue is an ontological one. I hope he will feel con- 
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vinced, after reading the following paragraphs, that it has 
nothing whatsoever to do with ontology. The roblem is a 
linguistic problem. It is a problem concerning “ existence ”’ and 
“truth ”, not existence and truth. 


A. “To exist”. 
§3. Consider the following sentence: 
(1) Anderson is red-haired. 


In (1) we predicate the property of red-hairedness of Ander- 
son. derson is the bearer of that property, according to 
(1). (I use “ property ” in a wide sense. Anything that can be 
predicated of an entity A is a property of A.) 

Consider this sentence: 

(2) Anderson is not red-haired. 


In (2) we say that Anderson is not the bearer of the property 
of red-hairedness. Anderson, however, is the bearer of other 
a yer If Anderson were not the bearer of any ater 
at all, Anderson would not be. He would neither be red-haired 
nor non-red-haired, he would not even be bald. 

Consider this sentence: 

(3) Anderson exists. 

In (3) we ——— the property of existence of Anderson. 
Anderson is the bearer of that fag mie in the same way, so it 
seems, as he is the bearer of the property of red-hairedness in 
(1). As a matter of fact, Anderson is the bearer of the property of 
red-hairedness only in virtue of being the bearer of the property 
of existence; for if Anderson did not exist, he could not possibly 
be red-haired, nor could he be non-red-haired; as said above, he 
could not even be bald. 

Now consider this sentence: 


(4) Anderson does not exist. 


In (4) we say that Anderson is not the bearer of the property 
of existence, in the same way, so it seems, as we say, in (2), that 
Anderson is not the bearer of the property of red-hairedness. 

Now we must ask this question: Who is it that is not the 
bearer of the property of being? Or simply: Who is it that is 
not? It is the person Anderson that is not. Somehow, however, 
Anderson must be; for if Anderson were not, it would be impos- 

1 Or this sentence: God (the Devil, Satan, . . .) exists. 
Or thie sentence: God (the Devil Satan: 
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sible to —— anything of him, even non-being. In order not 
to be Anderson must be. We cannot predicate anything of 
something unless that something is, as the bearer of predicates, 
ot, which is the same thing, as the subject of discourse; for if 
there were no subject of discourse, there would be no discourse; 
there would, in a literal sense, be nothing to talk about. 

Our question is turned into this question: Who is it that 
is and is not? And our result is this: We use “ to be” in a wa 
that leads to contradiction: The statement “A does not exist ” 
implies the statement “A exists—as the subject of discourse ”’. 

(The contradiction inherent in our use of “ exists ”’ has been 
known for centuries. But no satisfactory solution has been 
evolved, as far as I know. Some have said that it is quite true 
that we cannot predicate non-existence of A without at the same 
time attributing some sort of existence to A. But this, so we 
are told, merely implies that there are two kinds of existence: 
subsistence rn existence. Accordingly, when we say that A 
does not exist, we predicate non-existence of the subsisting A. 
A subsists as the subject of discourse, as the bearer of the 

roperty of non-existence. (See e.g. Russell, Introduction to 
thematical Philosophy, p. 169, and Quine, On what there is (in 
Linsky’s anthology Semantics and the Philosophy of Language, pp. 
189 ff.).) The introduction of the unintelligible notion of 
subsistence is an obfuscation of the issue: the advocates of the 
theory of subsistence mistake what is a linguistic problem—a 
problem concerning the meaning of “ exist ”—for an ontological 
problem. It is easy to see that the notion of subsistence not 
only does not explain anything, but could not possibly explain 
anything: no matter what fanciful meaning we assign to “ sub- 
sist’, the contradiction inherent in our use of “ exist”’ is 
automatically transferred to “subsist”. For suppose I say that 
A does not subsist. This statement implies that A subsists as the 
bearer of the property of non-subsistence. To avoid the contra- 
diction we ek: thus have to say that A sub-subsists, and so 
forth ad infinitum. Russell’s and Quine’s contributions to the 
analysis of “ exist”’ are by far the best—because they are analyses 
of “ existence ”’, not existence—but they are not solutions. I 
shall mention Russell’s analysis later. Quine’s analysis is a 
variant of Russell’s.) 


§4. I said above that “to be ” is used in a way that leads to 
contradiction. By this let me by no means be understood to have 
said that statements like “Anderson does not exist”, “ (a) 
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centaur(s) do(es) not exist ”’ (“ there are (is) no centaur(s) ”’), etc. 
ate ambiguous or obscure statements in the sense that it is 
difficult to state their pragmatical implications. These state- 
ments ate not pragmatically obscure. On the contrary, they are 
very clear statements—I wish all statements were as clear as 
they are—in the sense that if we disagree as to the truth of 
“centaurs do not exist’, we know exactly as to what we dis- 
agree, pragmatically. If A says that there are no centaurs, we 
know that what his statement implies is this: no one has ever 
seen a centaur. And if B says that centaurs exist, we know that 
what his statement implies is this: someone has seen, or might 
see, a centaur. Similarly with the statement “Anderson does not 
exist”. Existential statements are thus statements which are 
pragmatically clear, but which, nevertheless, defy semantic 
analysis (as they stand): they are contradictory in their negative 
form (and tautological in their positive form, see below). 

Let me specify what I mean by “a correct analysis of 
“exist” ’”’. An analysis of “exist” is correct if, and only if, 
it leads to this result: the statement “A does not exist ’? must, 
after the analysis, be as clear, in the above sense, as the statement 
is as it stands; what is meant by the statement, i.e., the prag- 
matical implications of the statement, must be exactly the same 
as what is meant by the statement as it stands; the statement 
must not be contradictory. 


§5. I said above: The statement “A does not exist ”’ implies 
the statement “A exists—as the subject of discourse”. If there 
were no subject of discourse, there would be no discourse. Since 
we do speak about something when we say “Anderson does not 
exist ”, there must be a subject of discourse. What is it? 

When we say that Anderson is not red-haired, we attribute 
non-red-hairedness to an entity of our non-linguistic world, that 
entity being the person Anderson. When we say that Anderson 
does not exist, we do not attribute non-existence to an _— 
of our non-linguistic world, for in the very sentence in whic. 
we attribute non-existence, the existence of the bearer of the 
attribute is denied. Could we not say that we attribute non- 
existence to an imagined or supposed entity of our non-linguistic 
world? That we could not say, for in that case we would pre- 
dicate non-existence of the imagined or supposed entity. We 
may conclude that the subject of discourse in existential state- 
ments cannot be a non-linguistic entity, no matter what kind 
of non-linguistic entity we consider. (Since the matter at issue 
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is thus seen to have nothing to do with actuality or imagination 
of supposition, it follows that questions of ontology are entirely 
irrelevant to our analysis.) 

There are two distinct sets of subjects of discourse. There 
ate linguistic subjects of discourse and there are non-linguistic 
subjects of discourse. Since any subject of discourse which is ~ 
not a linguistic subject of discourse is a non-linguistic subject of 
discourse, our two sets of subjects of discourse exhaust the realm 
of subjects of discourse. 

Since the subject of discourse in existential statements is 
not a non-linguistic entity, it must be a linguistic entity. There 
is no other possibility. To say that an entity x is a linguistic 
entity is to say that x is a sign (complex or simplex") or a sign 
component (or a component of a sign component). To say that 
an entity x is a sign component is to say that x is a designator or a 
designatum (a meaning). A sign is constituted by a designator 
and a designatum (a meaning). The sign “Anderson” is con- 
stituted by the letter sequence A-n-d-e-r-s-o-n (or its phonetic 
equivalent), which is the designator component of the sign 
and that which is by A-n-d-e-r-s-o-n, 
ie., the meaning correlated with A-n-d-e-r-s-o-n. Similarly, the 
sign “a centaur” is constituted by the letter sequence a 
c-e-n-t-a-u-r (ot its phonetic equivalent), which is the designator 
component of the sign “ a centaur ”’, and that which is designated 
by a ¢-e-n-t-a-u-r, i.e., the meaning correlated with a ¢-e-n-t-a-u-r; 
etc.? 

Since the subject of discourse in existential statements must 
be a linguistic entity, the subject of discourse in “Anderson does 
not exist ”’ (“(a) centaur(s) do(es) not exist ” (“ there are (is) no 
centaur(s)”), etc.) must be either the sign “Anderson ” or the 
designator of “Anderson” or the meaning of “Anderson”. 
There is no other possibility. But when we say that Anderson 
that cannot be divided into signs. “* Mother ” is a simplex sign: it cannot be divided into 
signs. 

® The fact that a sign is construed as a duplex entity (i.e., as a combination of a designator 
and a meaning) is inessential to our problem. I am here merely following what is common 
practice in linguistics. C. I. Lewis is one of the few logicians who construe linguistic signs 
in the same way. “‘A linguistic expression ”, he says, “is constituted by the association of a 
— ago and a fixed meaning” (The Modes of Meaning, in Philosophy and Phenomenological 

The Pi of a sign S must not be confused with the non-linguistic 
entities referred to by means of S (the denotata of S, see below), the non-linguistic entities 
which S is, or may be, a sign for. By means of the sign “a mother ” we refer to mothers; 


but mothers are not meanings—they are entities of flesh and blood which have given birth 
to at least one child. 
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does not exist, do we really say that “Anderson” does not 
exist or that the designator of “Anderson ” does not exist or 
that the meaning of “Anderson ” does not exist? We certainly 
do not. First, the sign “Anderson” and, ange, its 
designator and designatum (meaning) exist; if they did not, we 
could not formulate the sentence in which we say that Anderson 
does not exist. Second, if we say that “Anderson ” does not 
exist, we attribute, in so saying, the property of non-existence 
to the very entity which we say does not exist, in exactly the same 
way as when we say that Anderson does not exist. 


§6. Our result is this: The subject of discourse in existential 
statements cannot be a non-linguistic entity. It must be a 
linguistic entity. On the other hand, what is meant when we say 
that Anderson does not exist is not that there is no sign “Ander- 
son ”’. 

We may — that what is expressed by “ . is not 
a property of anything, ie., it is not a property in the sense 
of property ” according to which, say, shoe which is expressed 
by “red-haired ” is a property.(This is indeed not a startling 
statement.) That which is ras by “ red-haired ” is part of 
any entity which is red-haired. To say this is to say that what is 
expressed by “ red-haired” is a non-relational property. To 
say that what is expressed by “ exist”? is not a property in the 
sense of “‘ property ”’ according to which that which is expressed 
by “ red-haired ”’ is a property 1s thus to say that what is expressed 
by “ exist ” is not a non-relational property. It follows that it is a 
relational property, or simply: a relation. 

Since the subject of discourse in existential statements must 
be a linguistic entity, it follows that one of the terms (relata), 
viz. the subject term, of the relation ex7s¢, is a linguistic entity. 

Now the statement “Anderson exists ”’ is hardly to the effect 
that a relation holds between two linguistic entities. It is, in all 
gee when correctly analysed, to the effect that a relation 

olds between a linguistic entity and a non-linguistic entity. 
That is to say, it is to the effect that (what we may call) the object 
term of the relation in question is a non-linguistic entity. Jf we 
could say that the relation exist is a relation whose subject term 
is a linguistic entity and whose object term is a non-linguistic 
entity, then, in the case of non-existence, we could say that the 
subject term in question is correlated with no object term, and 
in that case our problem would be solved: that which does not 
exist would correspond to that (linguistic entity) which is corre- 
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lated with no (non-linguistic) object term; no contradiction 
would be involved. 


7. The solution of our ——— is very simple. And that is 
probably the reason why no_ solution ever been 
evolved. 

A sign is said to denote that which it is a sign for. The sign 
“ Bevan ” denotes (the person) Bevan, who is denoted by—is 
the denotatum of —“ Bevan ”. Bevan is denoted by many other 
signs. He is denoted by “a man”’, “a politician’, “a British 
politician’, etc. The sign “a man” (“a politician”, etc.) 
denotes a man (a politician, etc.); it denotes any man; any man is 
denoted by—is a of—“ aman”. (Signs like “ Bevan” 
and “a politician ”’—i.e., substantival signs—denote entities or 
collections of entities. Signs like “ Bevan is a politician ”—i.e., 
sentences—do not denote entities, but facts or states of affairs. 
“ Bevan is a politician’ denotes the fact that Bevan is a politician.) 
A sign is thus a denotator, or rather: a potential denotator, for 
there are signs which do not denote, there are signs which are 
correlated with no denotatum, but which might be, from the 
point of view of language. Thus “a centaur ”’ does not denote 
—or rather (since I am a linguist, not a zoologist): is said not to 
denote. And some people would say that “God”, “ Satan ”’, 
“an angel ”’, etc., do not denote, while others would say that 
they do denote. However, this is not what people say. They 
say that God (Satan, an angel, etc.) exists (does not exist). But 
what people mean when they say that God exists (does not 
exist) is precisely what is expressed by the statement: “God ” 
denotes (does not denote). Or equivalently: “God” is corre- 
lated with a denotatum (viz. God) (“‘ God ” is correlated with no 
denotatum). 

In §4 we asked this impossible question: Who is it that is 
and is not, when we say that A does not exist? Although the 
answer we can give is not an answer to the question taken 
literally—it cannot be, since the question is impossible—it is 
nevertheless an answer. It is this: It is the sign “A” that is 
(the subject of discourse), and that which is not (does not exist) 
is “A” having no denotatum. The statement “‘A does not exist ”’ 
is no longer contradictory. Exist is a predicate of signs. It is a 
predicate to the effect that a sign denotes or, in the case of non- 
— that a sign does not denote. To be is to denote. There- 

ote: 

is (not)”? is the equivalent of “ denotes (does not denote).” 
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§8. Is my analysis of “to be” correct? It is: (1) “ “God” 
(“an angel ”’, etc.) denotes (does not denote) ”’ is a clear state- 
ment. (2) The statement “ “‘ God ”’ denotes (does not denote) ” 
means exactly the same as “ God exists (does not exist) ’’. (3) The 
statement “ “‘ God” denotes (does not denote) ” is not contra- 
dictory. (Or rather: “ “ God ” does not denote ”’ is not contra- 
dictory, in contrast to “God does not exist’, and “ “ God” 
denotes ’’ is not tautological, in contrast to “God exists ”’. 
(The negation of a tautological statement is a contradiction.)) 


9. I started off by saying that I wanted to show that “ to 
be ”’ is a relation sign and that the relation which is expressed by 
“to be” is the fundamental relation between signs and what 
signs are signs for. Since “to be ”, when correctly analysed, is 
the equivalent of “to denote”, and since “to denote” is a 
relation sign, and since the relation expressed by “to denote ” 
is the fundamental relation between signs and what signs are 
signs for—it is, as a matter of fact, not » fundamental relation, 
it is Zhe relation, since what signs are signs for is what is denoted 
by signs—I have shown what I wanted to show. 


§10. I said in ame the best contributions to the analysis 
of “ exist ” have given by Russell and Quine. Russell’s 
contribution is his famous theory of descriptions. With a view 
to showing that his contribution is not a solution it will be 
sufficient to quote a short passage from his A History of Western 
Philosophy (pp. 859 f£.): “‘ For example, take the statement “ Scott 
was the author of Waverley”. The theory interprets this state- 
ment as saying: “One and only one man wrote Waverley, and 
that man was Scott”. Or, more fully: “ There is an entity c 
such that the statement “x wrote Waverley” is true if x is c and 
false otherwise; moreover c is Scott”. The first part of this, 
before the word “ moreover ”’, is defined as meaning: “ The 
author of Waverley exists (or existed or will exist)’. Thus “‘ The 
golden mountain does not exist ” means: “‘ There is no entity c 
such that “x is golden and mountainous ” is true when x is c, 
but not otherwise”. With this definition the puzzle as to what 
is meant when we say “ The golden mountain does not exist ” 
disappears. . . . This clears up two millennia of muddle-headed- 
ness about “ existence ”’, beginning with Plato’s Theaetetus.”’ It 
certainly does not clear up two millennia of muddle-headedness 
about “existence ’’, for the simple reason that Russell retains 
exist as a predicate of non-linguistic entities: “is ” in “ there is 
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no entity c”? means “ exists’; “there is no entity c”? means 
“an entity c does not exist”. According to Russell “the 
golden mountain does not exist’? thus means “an entity c 
such that “x is golden and mountainous ”’ is true when x is c, 
but not otherwise, does not exist ”’. It is easy to see that Russell’s 
translation is as contradictory as the non-translated statement, 
viz. “ the golden mountain does not exist ”. The latter statement 
implies the statement “the golden mountain exists—as the 
subject of discourse”. The translation—“ an entity c . . . does 
not exist ”—implies the statement “an entity c . . . exists—as 
the subject of discourse ’’. I shall not mention Quine’s analysis. 
(I refer the reader to the article mentioned above.) It is a variant 
of Russell’s; and Quine commits the same mistake as Russell : he 
retains exist as a predicate of non-linguistic entities. 


B. “To be true.” 

§11. Consider the following sentences: 

(1) It is true that Churchill smokes cigars. 

(2) That Churchill smokes cigars is true. 

(3) “‘ Churchill smokes cigars ”’ is (a) true (sentence). 


(1), (2), and (3) are equivalent sentences. They mean exactly 
the same thing. 

Unlike exzsts, is true is very often used as a predicate of 
linguistic entities—of sentences; but by no means invariably. 
In (1) and (2) és true does not appear to be a predicate of sentences. 
However, since (1), (2), and (3) mean exactly the same thing, 
one would ct that if s ¢rue is a predicate of a sentence in (3), 
it must ao a predicate of sentences in (1) and (2)—and 
conversely: if és ¢rue is not a predicate of sentences in (1) and (2), 
one would expect that it cannot be a predicate of a sentence in 
(3) either; for a statement to the effect that 7s rue can be a pre- 
dicate of a linguistic entity in a sentence S, and of something 
non-linguistic in a sentence S, which is the equivalent of S, 
does not appear to be a consistent statement. 

What is the subject of discourse in (1) and (2)? Since it is 
not a sentence, according to the formulation of (1) and (2), it 
must be a (non-linguistic) fact or state of affairs, viz. the (non- 
linguistic) fact (state of affairs) that Churchill smokes cigars. 
But suppose we negate (1) and (2). (2), then—let us confine 
ourselves to (2)—is turned into 


(4) That Churchill smokes cigars is not true. 
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In (4) our subject of discourse cannot be the fact (state of 
affairs) that Churchill smokes cigars, according to (4); for 
according to (4) that very fact is not a fact. Therefore, according 
to (4) our subject of discourse is not the fact that Churchill 
smokes cigars. However, it must be, for we cannot predicate 
falsehood of anything unless there is something —— it 
of, ie., unless there is a subject of discourse. erefore, it 
cannot be false that Churchill smokes cigars unless it is true. 
Exactly the same contradiction that is inherent in our use of 
“ exist” is inherent in our use of “is true’’, when we do not 
use sentences as our subject of discourse. 

We may conclude that the properties of truth and falsehood 
ate properties of linguistic entities—of sentences. (This is by no 
means a startling conclusion). 


12. Now it is very easy to see that when we say that “‘ Chur- 
ill smokes cigars ” is true, we say something entirely different 
from what we say when, for instance, we say that “ Churchill 
smokes cigars ”’ contains a verb in the singular. The latter 
statement would normally be called a grammatical statement. 
The former would not be called a grammatical statement. It 
would not be called a semantic statement either, for it is not a 
statement concerning the meaning of “ Churchill smokes cigars’’. 
On the contrary, it is a statement which presupposes that we 
know the meaning of “‘ Churchill smokes cigars ’’. We could not 
verify the statement unless we knew the meaning of “ Churchill 
smokes cigars ”’. 

The property of truth is a property of sentences. We have 
just seen that it is neither a grammatical nor a semantic property. 
Since it is obvious that it is not a designator property either, we 
may conclude that it is a property which relates that of which it is 
predicated to something non-linguistic. In other words, what is 
expressed by “is true”’ is a relational property, or simply: a rela- 
tion. It is a relation whose subject term is a sentence and whose 
object term is something non-linguistic. 

In §7 I said that sentences denote facts or states of affairs 
(i.e., they denote facts or states of affairs if they denote), in 
contrast to substantival signs (“ Bevan’, “a politician ”, “ the 
rich ”, etc.), which denote entities or collections of entities (if 
pe 4 denote). It is now easy to see that the statements “ “ Chur- 

ill smokes cigars ”’ denotes ”’ and “ “ Churchill smokes cigars ” 
is true”’ are equivalent statements. It follows that the relation 
which is expressed by “is true” is identical with the relation 
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expressed by “denotes ”’; and it follows that the object term 
correlated with “ Churchill smokes cigars ” is identical with the 
fact that Churchill smokes cigars. 

To say that a sentence is true is thus simply to say that it denotes, the 
denotatum being a fact or a state of affairs. Or equivalently: To 
say that a sentence is true is to say that it is correlated with a 
denotatum. To say that a sentence is false (is not true) is to say that 
it does not denote. Or equivalently: ‘To say that a sentence is false 
(is not true) is to say that it is correlated with no denotatum. 


§13. I have now shown that “to be” (=“ to exist”) is a 
synonym! of “ to denote ”’, and I have shown that “ to be true ” 
is a synonym! of “ to denote ”. I have thus shown that “ to be ”” 
and “‘to be true ” are one and the same sign. (The designator 
component of “to be” is used instead of the designator 
component of “to denote” when the relation expressed by “to 
denote ”’ is predicated of substantival signs. The designator 
component of “ to be true”’ is used instead of the designator 
component of “ to denote”? when the relation meen by “ to 
denote ” is predicated of sentences. “To be” and “ to be true” 
differ only in respect of designators.) Since I have also shown 
that they are relation signs and that the relation expressed by 
them is the fundamental relation—or rather: she relation— 
between signs and what signs are signs for, I have shown what 
I wanted to show. 


§14. I think there is an intuitive feeling that the notions 
ment by “ exists ” and “ is true ’’ move in the same notional 
sphere. I think most people would say that to exist is to be 
real. I think that most people would also say that whenever 
there is something which is true, there is something which is 
teal—something which is a fact. In short, to the ordinary user of 
language “ exist ’’ and “ be true’ are what we may call reality 
words. (In what sense they are reality words has been shown in 
this article.) Therefore, to have shown that “to be” and “to 
be true ” are one and the same sign is not to have shown some- 
thing which is at variance with common sense—on the contrary. 


University of Copenhagen. 


* With the qualification, that substitution of “‘ denotes” for “ exists” in “A exists “a 
entails substitution of “ “A” ” for “A” (and similarly for “is true ”). 
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ON AN ALLEGED MISTAKE OF LOGICAL 
ATOMISM 


By Panayor BurcHVAROV 


Paper toni theme in the literature of the philosophy 
of ordinary language has been a series of attacks on Russell’s 
version of a neo-Humean empiricism, especially on his philosophy 
of logical atomism. And these attacks have usually contained 
one central accusation: that Bertrand Russell and other philo- 
sophers who shared his neo-Humean views were guilty of 
flagrant mistakes about the nature of language, and especially 
of the mistake of thinking that ordinary language is incorrect 
and illegitimate except in so far as it is reducible to propositions 
of a particular kind. Thus Isaiah Berlin claims that these philo- 
sophers were guilty of the “ forcible assimilation of all proposi- 
tions to a given type ”, namely, to categorical, singular, affirma- 
tive, indubitably true, empirical propositions, and explains that 
the cause of this philosophical sin has been that Russell and his 
followers had the wrong conception of the nature of language, 
that they thought that “words are names, and that it is not 
truth, so much as meaning, that is a form of correspondence 
between symbols and things.” And in discussing Russell’s 
conception of a perfect language, G. J. Warnock writes: “‘ How 
then was this framework of a perfect language related to the 
sort of language we commonly employ? Here Russell appears 
simply to have assumed that it was the language we commonly 
employ, as that would look if removable imperfections were 
removed; that is, that his notation embodied the essence of 
language, and that where languages differed or common language 
appeared to diverge, it was merely that this essential skeleton 
was concealed.”? Another critic of logical atomism, J. O. 
Urmson, accuses Russell, in addition to the above, also of the 
mistake of thinking that “all uses of language, outside mathe- 
matics and logic, were essentially similar to. its most simple use 
for reporting particular states of affairs or events. ‘ This is red’, 
‘This is near that’, and ‘ This hit that’, were thought of as 
being as near to — of linguistic usage as ordinary 
language could achieve, and not merely as basic empirical 
statements. Any satisfactory use of language was thought to 


2“ Logical Translation ”, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., vol. L, pp. 172, 180. 
2 English Philosophy Since 1900, p. 38. 
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be a replica or complication of this use.” And Urmson concludes 
that “ This last presupposition about language was the most 
stubborn and ingrained of all.’ 

I think that the statements I have quoted are quite repre- 
sentative of a peculiar misunderstanding of recent empiricism 
by some philosophers of ordinary language. They seem to 
assume that recent empiricists, in particular Bertrand Russell in 
his logical atomism, were concerned with the nature of language, 
even with the nature of ordinary language and with the paradigms 
of correct usage in ordinary language, when they talked about 
basic propositions, the structural similarity of propositions and 
facts, the referential function of names. I think that this assump- 
tion is mistaken. For it seems to me quite obvious that Russell 
and other philosophers who shared his empiricist views were 
concerned with language only as a way of studying the nature 
of the world and the nature of our knowledge of the world. 
Now I do not wish to consider the historical question whether 
Russell (in his philosophy of ordinary atomism) and similar- 
minded philosophers a/so indulged in expressing opinions about 
the nature of language itself, such as the opinion that only words 
which have referents ought to be used or the opinion that the 
essence of language is to be found in the system of Principia 
Mathematica. Nery possibly such opinions were expressed and 
vety possibly they were mistaken. But it seems to me more 
important for philosophy, as distinct from the history of philo- 
sophy, to point out that Russell and other neo-Humean philo- 
sophers need not have expressed such opinions, that such 
opinions would have been quite accidental to the themes of 
their philosophical work, and that such opinions about language 
hen have to be distinguished sharply from the philosophical 
opinions which they did express concerning basic yaa 
the structural similarity between propositions and facts, the 
referential function of words. And I shall try to point this out 
simply by reminding the reader that Russell and other philo- 
sophers were interested in linguistic matters only in so far as 
language reflects the nature of the world and the nature of 
knowledge, just as the earlier empiricists, e.g., Hume, were 
interested in ideas and other psychological matters only in so far 
as ideas were reflections or copies of elements and aspects of the 
world. 


1 Philosophical Analysis, Its Development Between the Two World Wars, pp. 196-7. 
8 Ibid., p. 199. 
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I shall begin with a very brief reference to Russell’s “Philo- 
sophy of Logical Atomism’”. ‘There Russell proposes to set 
forth “a certain kind of logical doctrine, and on the basis of 
this a certain kind of metaphysic”’.! Throughout the lectures 
he is concerned primarily with developing arguments against the 
monistic metaphysic which had dominated British philosophy 
in the preceding few decades. Hence, one of his major tenets is 
that “ each particular that there is in the world does not in any 
way logically depend upon any other particular.”? His method 
is analytical in the sense that it consists in the demonstration of 
the nature of the world through an analysis of the latter into its 
simplest components, or “atoms”. What are these atoms? 
Some of them are “ ‘ particulars °—such things as little patches 
of colour or sounds, momentary things—and some of them will 
be predicates or relations and so on.’* Atoms naturall 
“‘ compose ”’ facts, which are what makes a proposition, belief, 
judgement, etc., true or false. Then we come to a revolutionary 
a. which has determined the direction of contemporary 

titish philosophy: that the philosopher should study the 
structure of the facts, i.e., of the world, through their reflection 
in the structure of the propositions which assert these facts. 
Of course, Russell is perfectly aware that “one ought in a 
proper, orderly procedure to start from the complexity of the 
world and arrive at the complexity of the proposition. The 
only reason for going the other way round is that in all abstract 
matters symbols are easier to grasp.” If this proposal (which 
may be compared to Hume’s proposal that all ideas must be 
traceable to simple impressions, and was later changed, though 
not by Russell, into the very different proposal that propositions, 
language, and not the facts, the world, is to be the subject-matter 
of philosophy) is justified, then it would follow that the best 
way to study the facts is through the consideration of the possi- 
bility, or perhaps the actual construction, of a system of perfect 
propositions in a perfect language, i.e., a system of propositions 
which reflect the structure of facts without any deviations or 
imprecisions. But Russell is perfectly aware that “Actual 
languages are not logically perfect in this sense, and they cannot 
possibly be, if they are to serve the purposes of daily life.”’® 


2In Logic and Knowledge, ed. Robert Charles Marsh, p. 178. 
3 Ibid., p. 202. 
8 Ibid., p. 179. 
* Ibid., p. 196. 
5 Ibid., p. 198, italics mine. 
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I hope that the preceding paragraph is a sufficient reminder 
of what Russell was trying to do when he was talking about 
linguistic matters in his development of the doctrine of logical 
atomism. To him the philosophical importance of language 
consisted solely in its ability to reflect the structure of the facts, 
to express knowledge of the facts. For it is with the facts, their 
structure, kinds, and components, that the philosopher is 
concerned. Probably Russell underestimated the heoie to which 
ordinary language fails to reflect the world. But he was concerned 
not with ordinary language as such but with language in so far 
as it is a reflection of the world—and hence with ordinary lan- 
guage only in so far as it is such a reflection. 

Now the attempt to reduce certain propositions to other 
propositions in order to exhibit whatever empirical, cognitive 
content the former may have would be a mistake about langua 
if conceived either as resting on a view as to what the rules of 
ordinary language allow or as an attempt to correct certain 
imaginary flaws of ordinary language; for the oe of 
ordinary language could be served quite successfully by the 
utterances of sentences the cognitive content of which is rather 
disguised and perhaps even non-existent. But surely, this is not 
what Russell, or philosophers such as Hume and Mill, were 
attempting. They were concerned neither with the description 
of the rules of use of expressions in ordinary language nor with 
linguistic reforms, but with investigations into the iture of 
the world as given in sense-experience and into the nature and 
grounds of our knowledge of it. The results of these investiga- 
tions implied certain views as to the knowledge that is contained 
in certain types of propositions, e.g., propositions about physical 
objects. ‘Thus, if it is true that because of the facts of illusion 
we cannot know physical objects (with certainty), then it follows 
that propositions about physical objects cannot be known to be 
true (with certainty). But one may wish to point out that the 
immediate objects of sensation are known (with certainty) and 
therefore that there are propositions, namely, propositions about 
sense-data, which one can oe (with certainty), and moreover 


that such propositions are logically related to propositions about 
physical objects. Thus I may assert that while I do not know 
(with certainty) that (1) there is a typewriter before me, I do 
know (with certainty) that (2) I seem to see before me what 
looks like a typewriter; and since one expects (1) to be true if 
(2) is true, and since the truth of propositions such as (2) is our 
only reason for accepting (1) as true, one may wish to say that 
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the (certain) knowledge that is contained in (2) is the only sort 
of knowledge that one can seek in (1), that only in so far as (1) 
includes in its meaning the meaning of (2) and of other proposi- 
tions like (2) can (1) be said to express knowledge (though in a 
very disguised, imperfect, and misleading form). This is a 
rough example of what empiricists such as Russell and Hume 
were trying to do. Perhaps they were mistaken. Perhaps 
physical objects can be known (with certainty), and perhaps 
propositions about physical objects are not related to propositions 
such as (2) in the way supposed above. But if so, they were 
mistaken not because they tried to force certain types of linguistic 
behaviour into another type of linguistic behaviour or because 
they thought that only a certain type of sentences may be used 
in ordinary language legitimately, but because they misunder- 
stood the claims to knowledge that we can justifiably make with 
certain propositions. 

The case with the empiricist theory of i as corre- 
spondence is similar. If it is interpreted as a theory of the criteria 
of legitimate, permissible, “ significant ” discourse in ordinary 
language, it is obviously false; for, to be legitimate or significant 
in ordinary language a sentence surely need not be such that its 
elements be in one-one correspondence with the world. To have 
claimed otherwise is simply to have propounded a preposterous 
psychological or linguistic theory. But surely neither Russell 
nor the older empiricists need have indulged in making such 
claims. They could have agreed, quite consistently with their 
philosophical views, that language is a complex type of behaviour, 
the purposes of which are many and varied, and that what is 
allowed and what is not allowed in language depends entirely 
on the purposes for which we have it, not on any philosophical 
theories. But, such philosophers could add, in most of its 
functions linguistic behaviour is philosophically uninteresting. 
What is philosophically interesting about language is its cogni- 
tive function, and that is the function of corresponding to the 
world, of referring to the world. It is because of this function 
that language is relevant to knowledge. Only in so far as 
linguistic expressions may refer to, or correspond to, or direct 
one’s attention to, or remind one of, aspects, characteristics, 
elements, and relations in the world are they of cognitive signi- 
ficance and hence of epistemological, philosophical interest, at 
least in so far as knowledge is knowledge of the world. 

The earlier empiricists formulated their analysis of knowledge 
in terms of a correspondence between ideas and sense-impres- 
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sions. The assertion that every idea must correspond, at least 
in its components, to a sense-impression was Hume’s version 
of the empiricist principle that all knowledge must be based only 
on direct sensory and introspective awareness. With Russell and 
the early Wittgenstein the empiricist principle began to be 
expressed in terms of a correspondence between /anguage and 
sense-impressions. The reason for the substitution of language 
for ideas was probably the wish to eliminate the irrelevant 
psychological connotation of the Humean version, which had been 
the object of much criticism, and to make obvious its epistemo- 
logical character. Russell’s version of the empiricist principle, 
however, had an equally irrelevant /inguistic connotation. d 
just as Hume has been criticised for having made mistakes about 
the nature and workings of the mind, Russell has been criticised 
for having made mistakes about language. 

Logical atomism cannot be rejected on the ground that it 
has made mistakes about language, because logical atomism is 
not a theory about language. But there are two claims about 
language which, if sth tite, would require the rejection of 
logical atomism; (1) the claim that there can be no language in 
which the knowledge of the world which the logical atomist 
pursues can be expressed; and (2) the claim that there can be 
no knowledge of the world unless it can be expressed in language, 
that it is essential to knowledge that it be expressible in language. 
I am not aware of a demonstration of the truth of either one of 
these claims, though I should not wish to dispute the second 
claim. 


University of South Carolina. 
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EXCEPTIVES AND OTHER MINDS 
By S. C. Cova. 


NE of the most compelling features of solipsism has been 
its seeming comprehensiveness. It appears to enable the 
solipsist to say whatever we may challenge him to say. And 
certainly there are few jobs the ‘I’ idiom cannot do. Some 
evidence for this is contained in such novels written from a 
systematically first-person point of view as Moby Dick, The Fall, 
sag Dies and the interior monologues of The Sound and the 
“Os course it is not enough for the solipsist that the first- 
person idiom is most competent. He would have it that it is 
the only legitimate idiom, the idiom into which all other gram- 
matical points of view must ultimately be translatable. I should 
like to show, though, that while the solipsist or 8 is able 
to say everything else, he may not say the very thing which makes 
him a solipsist. 

I shall attempt to do this by uncovering a strangeness in such 

tical-minded utterances as “there is only one mind” or 
“ this is the only mind” or “ there are no other selves”. The 
words in the solipsist’s or sceptic’s slogan comprise, I shall 
argue, a formula of a unique sort: these words deny the very 
possibility of the job the sceptic would have them do. 

My concern here is not with those sceptics who have held 
that there may be or ate other minds but that we are forever 
to have only second-hand or inferential evidence of that fact 
because of the privacy-in-principle of minds. Rather I am speak- 
ing of the more stringent sceptics who have claimed there is 
only one mind. I hope to show there is no good reason for the 
reader to have understood the last five words of the preceding 
sentence. 

In making this point | shall concentrate on what is character- 
istic of this type of expression, i.e., its exceptive or anomalistic 
or singular intent. Can one be a solipsist while denied the use 
of some sort of exceptive ? 


1. It is at least partially true of the logic of exceptives that 
such phrases as ‘ the only ’, ‘ only one’, ‘ no other ’, ‘ not any 
other ’, have the function of delimiting or restricting, and this 
may be done only where the concept which they modify is 
“ plurable ”. “ There was only one woman in the Garden of 
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Eden” gives us information which might, consistently with 
the logical nature of ‘ woman ’, have been otherwise. “ There 
was only one woman there”? makes sense only because there 
might have been other women there, because ‘woman’ is 
a plurable notion. It might seem that an exceptive may be an 
exceptive only among plurables. 

But our sceptic would not feel obliged to accept this as a 
sense-making presupposition of “ there is only one mind”. He 
would not accept that the use of an exceptive is restricted to or 
makes sense only among concepts which may have the work of 
exception done to them, i.e., among plurable concepts. Neither 
will it do to remind him that dictionary definitions of ‘ only ’, 
‘single ’, etc. are in terms of ‘ kinds ’, ‘ others ’, etc. 

2. These points will not be cogent against the sceptic for he 
has at his disposal the following reply. “There is only one 
mind ” is not like 

(A) There was only one woman in the Garden of Eden. 


He was the only son of his mother, a widow. 
Churchill is the only northern grain port in Canada. 


Rather it belongs to the following list: 


(B) Thete is only one other-half. 
There is only one of each individual. 
There is only one winner in a singles tennis match. 
There is only one July 9, 1927. 
There is only one mind. 


Examples of the latter set may occur when one wishes, say, 
to teach the meaning of a word or perhaps recommend an 
alternative use. The first set, though, imparts information not 
about ‘woman’ or ‘son’ but about a woman or a son. In 
philosophy and theology we often make use of the second sort 
of expression where it may be important to point gut that a 
concept has a singular or “ non-plurable ” role. “‘ There is only 
one God ” or “ Only I may feel my pains ” are examples. And 
this is what the sceptic wants to do: to point out the non- 
plurability of the concept of mind which he thinks is mistakenly 
treated as plurable. 

This conceptual or didactic use of ‘only’ would for the 
sceptic be exempt from those criticisms which take off from the 
ordinary uses of that word. For the ordinary use apparently 
prohibits what we often want and need to be able to do at least 
in philosophical or didactic situations, namely, to point out the 
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uniqueness in principle of this or that concept. We ought, 
therefore, to attend to this didactic or philosophical use of 
exceptives. 

The sceptic’s position now rests upon the belief that his list 
(B) is homogeneous. I shall show that this is not the case since 
“There is only one mind” differs from the other members of 
the list in a way which both we and the sceptic have either 
missed or ignored. 


3. To use the exceptive expression “There is only one 
juiy 9, 1927 ” is to point out the logical or tautological singu- 

ity of this date or perhaps any date. But that a date is singular 
ot unique or different in some respect implies that it is plural or 
common or has similarities in some other respect. That is why 
we have prepositional objects following our expressions of 
differentiations: other than——, different from——, unique, 
novel among——, only one, single one among——,, diversity, 
unlikeness, dissimilarity to or among——,, etc. 

The prepositions indicate logical though not grammatical 
comparativity, they imply a background of similarities or 
classes even as we speak oft a point of difference or uniqueness. 

To put this not quite another way, ‘ difference’ needs 
‘ similarity’ as ‘left’ involves ‘right’, as ‘here’ would be 
meaningless without ‘there’, as ‘not——-’ makes no sense 
without ‘——’, as, more relevantly, ‘ singular’ is attached to 
‘plural’. Elementary logic texts often prohibit definition by 
correlatives for just the reason that such expressions are so mated 
that not to know the meaning of one is, excepting some vocabu- 
lary : a not to know the meaning of the other. 

ere is only one July 9, 1927”, then, is like an ellipsis 
which may be misleading unless we are reminded of its com- 
parative nature, that it is a not too compressed version of the 
pleonasm “July 9, 1927 is different from all other dates”. ‘ Only ’ 
would hardly make sense in the elliptical version unless we could 
include in the dilated version the plural expression, ‘ dates ’. 
The same would be true of other members of list (B). Each 
individual is different from all other individuals, or it is not an 
individual. A winner in a particular singles tennis game is to be 
distinguished from all other winners in tennis for they cannot 
have won his game. The (say, Hebrew) deity is to be dis- 
tinguished from all other gods, for whatever definitional reason, 
and so on. In other ois ‘only one’ does a job of exception 
in locutions of type (B) only because there are latent such plurals 
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as ‘ individuals ’, ‘ winners’ and ‘ gods’. Such a non-damning 
plural is not available to the salipaist. 

4. Now we can imagine a world in which there is only one 
date, one winner, one individual, one God. But to speak of this 
world as a world of singles makes sense only if we use the old- 
world or plurable senses of these expressions. Our description 
of this world of singles is parasitic upon the old world of plurals 
for we could not describe it at all as a kithless world of ones were 
not those concepts geared to more than that number, geared, 
that is, to numerate. 

We can also imagine a world in which there is only one mind. 
And this is not an inarticulate image for there serves as back- 
ground the ordinary world and other minds. ‘ Mono-mental ’ 
makes sense because ‘ multi-mental ’ still does. 

Imagine, though, a world in which we have forgotten or are 
forbidden the notion of multi-mental and in which there is to 
be only one mind. But in this world there cannot be only one 
mind. For that would be possible only where there was a 
use for ‘minds’. We may say of this last imaginary world 
“ there is a mind ”’. But we cannot except that wlad 

It is in this sense that the sceptic’s world becomes inarticul- 
able. He does not wish to say merely “ there is a mind ” for his 
age is at least partially didactic and wholly exceptive: there can 

no others. He does not wish to say merely that there is a 
first-person idiom, he wants to claim it as the logically primitive 
idiom, as the only idiom. Imagine again trying to be a solipsist 
without the use of some exceptive. Unless you use an exceptive 
you will merely be pointing out that a mind exists. And when 
you do use an exceptive you say what you want to deny. 


5. But the i. has a gambit left. There may yet be tools 
which will allow him the expression of his position without 
ipso facto involving him in plurality as he insists on — 
‘There is only one mind ”’ may have a singular as well as 
an exceptive function if it is construed as: The thing, mind, is 
different from all other things. In the original statement ‘ only ’ 
now makes sense because it is afforded in the construed version 
the background of the plurable, ‘thing’. Mind, we are now 
being told, may have similarities to other things gua things, but 
there is only one thing, mind, which is different from all other 
ings. This is asking us to aon a world just like the ordinary 
world but with only one mind in it. We could say of such a 
world “There is only one mind” without being obviously 
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patasitic upon the pluralistic sense of ‘mind’. All we need in 
this version is the use of the plural of ‘ thing ’. 

There is a difficulty for the sceptic with this gambit. Though 
it may be tautologous that a mind could not be a mind were it 
not di t from all other things, this tautology does not in 
any sense imply what the sceptic hopes to claim as tautologous: 
that there is only one mind. In the world supplied by this last 
rendition of “ there is only one mind” the singularity of mind 
remains contingent. There may or may not in such a world be 
other minds. Just as “ The date at this moment is different from 
all other dates ” would not commit its utterer to a momentless 
or static or Ouartet-like time, so “ The thing, mind, is different 
from all other things ” does not provide the solipsist with a 
solipsism. 


ut what I have tried to show on the whole is more erse 
than this, for only on this last over-weak formulation does the 
sceptic escape with metely not having said what he wants to say. 
When he says what he thinks he wants to say then he says there 
are other minds or he says nothing. 


Washington University. 
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IS IT RIGHT TO SAY OR IS A CONJUNCTION? 
| By P. T. Geacu 


( this discussion of sentences containing quoted words, I 
take an example in which the quoted word occurs without 
quotation marks. Carnap would call this way of using words 
in quotation the autonymous, i.e. self-naming, use; the appro- 
page of this expression is one of the things called in question 
y my puzzle.) 
Consider this string of words: 
A. of is a conjunction. 
B. A may very easily be read as a sentence. 


C. In that case, the statement that A would ordinarily be being 
used to convey is true. 


D. It is natural to suppose that the first word of A is then 
being used as a logical subject of predication. 

E. If so, then the statement which A, used as a sentence, would 
ordinarily be read as conveying is true if and only if what is 
predicated in A is truly predicable of what the first word of 
A is then being used to designate. 


F. Le., this statement is true if and only if what the first word 
of A is being used to designate is truly a conjunction. 


G. Now the first word of A is a conjunction in A only if A 
occurs in such a context as: 


H. The German word sondern, whenever it occuts, either is a 
verb or is a conjunction. 


I. In a context like H, the first word of A designates nothing, 
and A conveys no statement at all. 


J. Hence, when A is used to convey a statement, its first word 
is not a conjunction, but what its first word designates is a 
conjunction. 


K. The first word of A is thus not a designation of itself, when 
A is used to convey a statement; and still less when A is not 
used to convey a statement. 
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L. Thus in no case is the first word of A used in A autony- 
M. We might try rejecting D and saying that the first word of 
A is not a subject of predication but a sample of what the | 
predicate applies to. 
N. This explanation would fit such cases as: or is printed in | 
lower-case Roman letters—if the string of words between the 
colon and the dash is read as conveying a statement. 


O. But, as was said before, the first word of A is not a sample of 
what the predicate of A on to, i.e. of a conjunction, unless 
A occurs in a context like H, where it is not being used to 
convey a statement. 


P. Hence, when A is used to convey a statement, the explanation 
given in M does not fit it. 


University of Birmingham. 
2 Compare C. H. Whiteley, “‘ Names of Words”, Analysis 17.5 (April 1957). 
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